The Third Arab-Israeli War
through international waterways in the area; for achieving a
just settlement of the refugee problem; for guaranteeing the
territorial inviolability and political independence of even* state
in the area; and for achieving a limitation of the wasteful and
destructive arms race".01 But the American draft resolution, like
the Soviet draft resolution (which had condemned Israeli aggres-
sion and call-ed for indemnities) failed to gain acceptance in
the U.N. General Assembly. There appeared to be some
possibility of a Soviet American adjustment calling for troop
withdrawal, acknowledging the right of every member of the
United Nations to maintain an independent national state of
its own and renouncing all claims and acts inconsistent with
this principle. But this was unacceptabe to the Arab states.
The Emergency Session of the U.N. General Assembly, there-
fore, had to adjourn without further action.
After the failure to obtain a solution to the Middle East crisis
through the United Nations, the Soviet Premier, Alexei Kosygin,
and the U.S. President, Lyndon Johnson, met at Glassboro
(near New York) on 23*24 June 1967, in an effort to search
for a solution that would establish peace in the Middle East.
At Glassboro, Kosygin's sole interest was to obtain the with-
drawal of Israeli forces to older positions. President Johnson
was not opposed to this scheme but he was insistent that it
should be coupled with other measures. The basic difference
was that Premier Kosygin feared another military eruption if
the Israelis stayed too long in the occupied territory. President
Johnson, on his part, feared the same eventuality if the Arabs
were allowed to return to close the Gulf of Aqaba, to occupy
the heights of Syria (from which they used to bombard Israeli
villages before the June 1967 war), and to positions surround-
ing Israel, menacing its existence.92
& Ibid., 18 December 1967, p. 835.
as At the Glassboro meeting Kosygin  reportedly told Johnson that if
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